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L’ACCADEMIA DELLA CRUSCA 
di 
GuIpo MAzzonl, 


Senatore del Regno, 
Regia Universita di Firenze 


19 gennaio 1811, dal palazzo delle Tuilleries, Napoleone I 
decretd la ricostituzione dell’antica Accademia della Crusca, 
malamente soppressa da Pietro Leopoldo granduca di Toscana con 
motu proprio del 7 luglio 1783. 

Credo che la volonta della Nazione italiana decretera (poco 
importa se cid avverra un po’ prima o un po’ dopo) la controriforma 
che riaffermera all’ Accademia il diritto e il dovere di continuare e 
compiere il Vocabolario della Lingua Italiana, interrotto dalla recente 
riforma. 

Sebbene non tutte le ragioni che mossero, sei anni fa, il ministro 
della pubblica istruzione Giovanni Gentile a riformare l’Accademia 
e a toglierle l’opera secolare del Vocabolario siano senza un qualche 
buon fondamento; credo che fu un grave errore procedere a quella 
riforma senza averne ben ponderati i modi e i limiti. Una nazione 
storica, quale é l’Italia, non pud certamente interrompere da un 
momento all’altro la pubblicazione di un Vocabolario di cui son gia 
Stampati e in vendita undici grossi e fitti volumi, comprendenti le 
voci delle lettere dall’ A al P, con in pid un fascicolo del Glossario 
per l’A-C, e di cui é in pronto in centinaia di migliaia di schede tutto 
quanto il materiale occorrente per la compilazione delle lettere 
P-Z. 

L’Accademia stessa invocava con discussioni e con memoriali 
una serie di provvedimenti governativi che le fornissero gli aiuti 
necessarii a sollecitare il lavoro e ad agevolare la stampa. E quando 
il 19 gennaio 1911 celebrd solennemente il centenario della ricosti- 
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tuzione napoleonica, nel rammentare giustamente le proprie imprese 
e i meriti verso la lingua nazionale dalla fine del secolo XVI in poi, 
non trascurd di esporre ragionevoli proposte di miglioramento e 
d’incremento. 

Venne invece la brusca e mal pensatae peggio eseguita riforma. 
L’Accademia non attende altrimenti, per divieto che le venne fatto, 
a compilare e a stampare il seguito del gran Vocabolario; e se invece 
ha da attendere alla preparazione di testi antichi, cid non pud fare 
che con un finanziamento piuttosto di apparenza che di sostanza. 
Tanto é vero che un solo volume ha dato in luce (del resto, molto 
buono) di Testi antichi fiorentini. 

Naturalmente, se i pil o meno arguti derisori della vecchia 
istituzione goderono di tale riforma, press’ a poco equivalente a una 
soppressione, gli spiriti equi e chiaroveggenti pensarono subito ai 
rimedii. Cosi nacque, per libera iniziativa di Enti e di persone 
private, il Consorzio per la continuazione del Vocabolario; il quale 
Consorzio, tra gl’Italiani della madre patria e delle colonie, raccolse 
un mezzo milione di lire. 

Alcuni letterati di buona volonta accettarono di elaborare il 
materiale che é ordinato nel superstite archivio della vecchia Acca- 
demia; e la nuova Accademia della Crusca si affrettd ad accogliere 
nella sua propria sede il Consorzio e a fornire ai compilatori le schede, 
i libri degli autori citati per gli esempii, e ogni altro possibile aiuto. 

Ma, data l’altezza delle presenti tariffe della carta e della stampa, 
siamo ben lontani dalla somma necessaria al sollecito lavoro del 
Vocabolario! A questo lavoro non possono ora dar tempo e lena che 
due soli compilatori; anzi, uno fa, e l’altro riscontra e aiuta. Quel 
mezzo milione di lire porge non pit che i frutti annuali, e non il 
capitale: il che é giusto, se si vuole continuare, per varii anni, sino 
al termine, tutta l’impresa; ma coi soli frutti annuali il lavoro é 
inevitabilmente scarso, e non c’é da pensare a stamparlo! 

Quando davvero si esaminasse la questione con serenita e con 
pura volonta di risolverla, si verrebbe, io ne sono sicurissimo, alla 
conclusione che l’Accademia della Crusca e il Consorzio devono 
essere compenetrati in una istituzione unica, la quale, valendosi essa 
del materiale che ha secolarmente in custodia, ed alimentandosi del 
fondo del Consorzio, oltre a cid che le assegnasse lo Stato, potrebbe 
in qualche anno compiere la pubblicazione del gran Vocabolarvo. 

L’Accademia riformata, in parte con elezioni delle Facolta 
universitarie di Lettere e Filosofia, e in parte con nomine dirette 
del Governo, ha questi Accademici: Pio Rajna, Presidente; Guido 
Mazzoni, Segretario; Michele Barbi, Mario Casella, Vittorio Rossi, 
Francesco Torraca, Clemente Merlo, Cesare de Lollis, Nicola 
Zingarelli. 

Da qualche mese le  mancato, per morte, Ermenegildo Pistelli. 
Si osservi che questi Accademici vivono, quattro a Firenze, ma gli 
altri a Milano, Pisa, Roma, Napoli; il che rende difficile adunanze 
regolari, e permette solo qualche saltuaria convocazione. 
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D’altra parte il Consorzio non si vale che della dottrina e perizia 
dell’unico compilatore che avanza a collegare l’antica Accademia 
col Consorzio stesso, Guglielmo Volpi; al quale da, come aiuto, il 
dottore Gigli, nell’uffizio che aveva anch’egli nella compilazione del 
Vocabolario curata dall’ antica Accademia. 

Parrebbe quindi conveniente, ed io lo stimo necessario ed urgente, 
che il Governo si rendesse pieno conto del vero stato delle cose, e 
novamente riformasse |’Accademia; affinché questa riprenda il lavoro 
intrapreso nel secolo XVI, e pil volte, sempre con aggiunte e muta- 
menti, condotto a buon fine da lei. 

Errano infatti tutti coloro che parlano d’un Vocabdolario della 
Crusca non mai terminato e non piu mai terminabile! Come dianzi 
ho detto, il materiale per la continuazione della “‘quinta impressione,”’ 
che é quella ora interrotta, é tutto quanto in ordine; ma, inoltre, essa 
impressione é “la quinta’’! Cioé il Vocabolario fu gia stampato e 
ristampato piu volte, sia dall’ Accademia medesima (che vi si accinse 
nel 1591, e lo pubblicd nel 1611-16, nel 1623, nel 1691, e nel 1729-38), 
sia da altri vocabolaristi che se ne servirono pit o men largamente, 
e pit o meno felicemente, dal Cesari e dal Manuzzi ai pit recenti. 

La Nazione, dicevo, decretera la restituzione dell’ Accademia. 
Non é per altro da dubitare che sorgeranno allora nuove questioni; 
tra le quali sara capitale, se si abbia a ricominciare la compilazione, 
oppure a terminare l’opera riprendendone la stampa alla lettera P. 
Milita pel primo concetto il mutamento dei criterii che dal 1863 in 
poi, cioé da quando comincid la presente impressione quinta, han 
profondamente mutati gli studii glottologici. Milita pel secondo 
concetto la pratica richiesta degli associati e degli studiosi che intanto 
si abbia finita tutta l’opera dall’ A alla Z. 

Per me, sarebbe un errore il non condurre a compimento il 
Vocabolario, pit sollecitamente che si possa, sul fondamento del 
materiale che é raccolto ed é in ordine, e coi criterii (salvo leggiere 
modificazioni) che furono determinati nel 1863, dalla bella Prefazione 
di Brunone Bianchi a tutta l’opera, in nome dell’Accademia. 

Sara poi non grave né difficile impresa dedurre dal gran Vocabo- 
lario compiuto, e integrato con tutto il Glossario, un Vocabolario che 
per le etimologie corrisponda al metodo scientifico, e che nella dis- 
tinzione dei varii significati di ciascun vocabolo proceda pit spicciata- 
mente. 

L’Accademia ricostituita, e dotata dei mezzi opportuni, potra, 
con relativa sveltezza, produrre il Vocabdolario cosi rinnovato. Né 
cid impedira che essa procuri insieme quelle edizioni critiche di testi 
antichi, che ora é nel suo dovere di procurare, e va stentatamente 
procurando. 
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SOME BOOKS ON MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 
By Cuar Les H. HASKINS 
Harvard University 


sh see teacher of Italian who has occasion to look up matters of 
mediaeval history should be acquainted first of all with L. J. 
Paetow’s indispensable Guide to the Study of Medieval History (Ber- 
keley, 1917). Begun as a syllabus for class use, this was developed 
into a highly useful working bibliography of the subject, for sources 
as well as for modern works. For materials in English much help will 
be found in the Reference Studies in Medieval History by James 
Westfall Thompson, which is divided chronologically into three parts 
(Chicago, 1923). Miss Beatrice A. Lees has prepared for English 
readers, as Historical Association Leaflet 70, a Short Bibliography of 
Medieval History (London, 1927). The Mediaeval Academy of 
America has been organized to bring together all Americans interested 
in the various aspects of the Middle Ages, literary and artistic as 
well as historical; it publishes a quarterly review, Speculum, and 
an annual bulletin of the Progress of Medieval Studies in the United 
States. The printed books relating to the mediaeval history of Italy 
are noticed as they appear in the Rivista storica italiana (Turin). 
An excellent work of general reference, with full bibliographies, is the 
Cambridge Medieval History (New York, since 1911), of which the 
fifth volume reaches 1200. 

The narrative sources of mediaeval Italian history are briefly 
discussed by Count Ugo Balzani, Le cronache italiane nel medio evo 
(3d ed., Milan, 1909). Of the Latin chronicles and biographies, there 
are accessible in English the various biographies of St. Francis 
published in the Temple Classics, and the extracts from the chronicle 
of Friar Salimbene translated by G. G. Coulton in his From St. Francis 
to Dante (London, 1907). 

For the general intellectual history of the Middle Ages the most 
convenient summary, in two volumes, is Henry Osborn Taylor’s 
The Mediaeval Mind, now in its fourth edition (New York, 1925), 
which comes to the year 1300. Lynn Thorndike’s History of Magic 
and Experimental Science (New York, 1923, 2 vols.) comes down to 
the fourteenth century and contains interesting chapters on scholars 
such as Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Peter of Abano. For 
those who wish to go back as far as the twelfth century I may perhaps 
mention my own books on The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge, 1927) and The Rise of Universities (New York, 1923). 
On mediaeval universities the standard work is that of the late 
Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1895, 2 vols. in 3), of which a new edition is now in prepara- 
tion by H. H. E. Craster and F. M. Powicke; Bologna is treated 
with the fullness it deserves, and all the Italian universities are 
mentioned. Fuller on the Italian side is G. Manacorda, Storia della 
scuola in Italia, I, (Milan, 1915). 
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Of the commercial activity of Italian cities we have the standard 
accounts of Wilhelm von Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au 
moyen-dge (Leipzig, 1885-86, 2 vols.), and Adolf Schaube, Handelsge- 
schichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergebiets bis zum Ende 
der Kreuzziige (Munich and Berlin, 1906). For Genoese trade much 
further material has been brought out by the special studies of Pro- 
fessor Eugene H. Byrne of the University of Wisconsin, which are 
appearing in various American periodicals. 

General histories of Italy in the Middle Ages are hard to write 
because of the lack of unity; besides the brief sketches of H. D. Sedg- 
wick, A Short History of Italy (Boston, 1905), and Miss Evelyn M. 
Jamison and others, Jtaly, Mediaeval and Modern (Oxford, 1917), 
there is a somewhat fuller account by Pasquale Villari, Mediaeval 
Italy, translated from the Italian by Costanza Hulton (London, 1910), 
which covers the period from Charlemagne to Henry VII. Sedgwick’s 
Italy in the Thirteenth Century (Boston, 1912, 2 vols.) is more interest- 
ing. 

For the South, the standard book on the Normans is that of the 
late Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la domination normande en 
Italie et en Sicile (Paris, 1907, 2 vols.). Michele Amari, Storia dei 
Musulmani di Sicilia (Florence, 1854-72, 3 vols.), is still important 
and is passing into a new edition. Italian relations with the Greek 
East are discussed in my volume of Studies in the History of Mediaeval 
Science (2d ed., Cambridge, 1927), which aiso contains chapters on 
Frederick II. Frederick II has called forth a large amount of special 
investigation, but as yet no adequate biography. The latest work, 
which is stimulating but highly systematic, is that of Ernst Kantoro- 
wicz, Kaiser Friedrich der Zweite (Berlin, 1927). 

For mediaeval Florence the well known volumes of Pasquale 
Villari have been in part superseded by the elaborate history of 
Robert Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz (Berlin, 1896). There 
is a capital volume on Siena by Professor Ferdinand Schevill (New 
York, 1909). The best introduction to Venice is to be found in the 
various books of Horatio F. Brown. 

There is a monumental history of mediaeval Rome by F. Gre- 
gorovius, History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages (London, 
1894-1902, 8 vols. in 13). The history of Rome is, however, bound 
up closely with the history of the papacy and of the church generally, 
and that is a whole subject by itself, to which Paetow may serve as 
a guide. It may be remarked that no one has told the history of the 
mediaeval papacy with any such degree of detail and authority as has 
been reached by Ludwig von Pastor in his elaborate Historyof the Popes 
from the Close of the Middle Ages, now carried to 1621 in the German 
edition, while the English translation in fourteen volumes covers the 
period from 1417 to 1559. 
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REPORTS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian 


Held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on Friday, 
December 30, 1927, at 10:20 a.m. 


In the absence of President Wilkins, Professor George L. Hamil- 
ton, of Cornell University, Vice-President of the Association, acted 
as Chairman. 

Professor Altrocchi reported that the Financial Committee 
appointed by the President some months previously had begun its 
work towards the establishment of an endowment fund, and that 
already one gift of twenty-five dollars had been received, and one 
gift of the same amount promised. 

On Professor Altrocchi’s nomination, Professor Ruth S. Phelps 
was elected to succeed Professor Lipari as a member of the Financial 
Committee; the members of the Committee now being Professor 
J. Geddes (until January 1, 1929), Professor K. McKenzie (until 
January 1, 1930), and Miss Ruth S. Phelps (until January 1, 1931). 

The Secretary-Treasurer then gave a summary of his report for 
the year, which is, in full, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
(Covering all transactions during the Calendar Year 1927) 


Receipts: 
Dues for 1927 (from 273 active and associate members)....... 546.00 
368 .00 
Interest on investments (two $100.00 bonds)?............... 10.50 
By sales of back numbers of /talica........................ 10.00 
From Brown University (exchange Upsala periodical)........ 2.00 
—— $965.17 
Expenditures: 
To Professor Altrocchi for Editorial Expenses............... 101.24 
To Secretarial and Treasury Expenses..................... 38.62 
To be set aside for the Endowment Fund................... 75.00 
$955.86 


WALTER L. Buttock, Secretary-Treasurer 


1 On the 1926 statement, the balance appeared as $68.44; but of this sum $9.96 
represented 1927 dues collected in advance, leaving a net paper balance of $54.92. Of 
the “‘Uncollected funds” included in this amount, however, $12.00 for Advertisements 
proved uncollectable, and twelve delinquent members proved hopeless, ey: a 
further $24.00 uncollectable. The net cash balance from 1926 was thus $54.92 less 
$36.00, i.e., $18.92 as above. 

? Listed in [talica IV, 13 n. 

3In drawing up his statement the Treasurer has omitted from all calculation 
$24.00 due for advertisements and apparently uncollectable, as well as $30.00 due 
from members delinquent in 1927. Of the latter sum, a portion can probably be 
collected in 1928, 
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The Secretary-Treasurer also called attention to the fact that the 
printer’s bill had increased from $619.89 in 1926 to $741.00 for the 
1927 Italica, which had contained twenty pages more than ever 
before. Fortunately the admirable energies of the editor had suc- 
ceeded in increasing advertising receipts from $217.25 to $368.00, 
which more than took care of increased expenses. It is earnestly to 
be hoped, however, that our Financial Committee will be speedily 
successful in its difficult task of raising an Endowment Fund, in order 
that a permanent income may be available to relieve the editors of 
Italica from the arduous and not too agreeable labor of soliciting 
advertisements. 

The suggestion which had been made by Professor Shaw at the 
previous annual meeting as to the change of the Association’s name 
to American Association for Italian Studies was then discussed at 
some length. Various aspects of the matter were brought up by 
Messrs. Altrocchi, Bullock, Thornton, et al., as well as by Miss Nissen 
and Miss Preston. No very definite conclusions were reached; and 
as the formal notice required by the Constitution for any such changes 
had not been given, no action could be taken. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of Officers for 
1928. Professor Altrocchi, as Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
st presented the following candidates, who were unanimously 
elected: 


Honorary President, Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
President, George L. Hamilton, Cornell University. 
Vice-Presidents, Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago. 
Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Angelo Lipari, Yale University. 
Councilors, Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California. 
Margaret Jackson, Wellesley College. 


The following members and guests were present: R. Altrocchi, 
M. A. Buchanan, Walter L. Bullock, Lilia M. Casis, Clara Conklin, 
Graydon S. DeLand, G. L. Hamilton, Ruth Viola Hunter, Frank C. 
Ewart, Edmund L. Loughnan, John F. Matheus, Frank J. S. Maturo, 
Richard F. Mezzdtero, Vittorio E. Moncada, Elizabeth Nissen, 
August Odebrecht, Ethel Preston, Agapito Rey, John P. Rice, 
A. Rubio, Elsie Schobinger, Joseph Tamborra, Hermann H. Thorn- 


ton, John Van Horne. 
WALTER L. BuLLOocK, Secretary. 


ITALIAN GROUP MEETING 


Modern Language Association 


The meeting was called to order on Friday, Dec. 30 at 9:15 
by the secretary, Mr. Bullock, in the absence of Mr. Wilkins, chair- 
man. Miss Nissen was appointed temporary secretary. The chairman 
announced the absence of Miss Phelps, which necessitated the 
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omission of her paper on: ‘‘The uses of ¢# and voi in Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere.”’ 

Two papers were read and discussed: ‘“‘The Urrea Translation 
of the Orlando Furioso,” by John Van Horne, of the University of 
Illinois, discussed by Professors Hamilton, Altrocchi and Bullock, 
and: “The Oxford MSS. of Cecco d’Ascoli’s Acerba,” by John P. 
Rice, of the University of Buffalo, discussed by Professor Altrocchi. 

Professors Hamilton and Lipari are, by virtue of their office 
in the A.A.T.I., chairman and secretary, respectively, of the group 
for 1928. The meeting adjourned at 10:20. 

ELISABETH NISSEN, Secretary pro-tem. 


APPOINTMENTS 


In accordance with the Constitution the newly elected President, 
Professor George L. Hamilton, made the following appointments: 
Editor, Rudolph Altrocchi, Brown University. 
Assistant Editor, Edmund Lloyd Loughnan, Brown University. 
Consulting Editors, Henry G. Doyle, Washington University. 
John R. Reinhard, University of Michigan. 


BE SURE TO PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS, 
AND MENTION /TALICA! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MEMBERS 


I. In the interest of our readers as well as for reasons of editorial 
convenience, the Editors have decided to publish /talica no longer 
in February, May, August and November, but in March, June, 
September and December. 

II. The Fund Committee very gratefully reports contributions 
from the following members: A. R. Alasso, M. L. Bergeron, Edwin C. 
Byam, Teresa A. Carbonara, Florence Edler, Charles E. Fay, 
James Geddes, J. B. Fletcher, Emilio Goggio, Mildred Hart, Ruth V. 
Hunter, Angelo Lipari, Kenneth McKenzie, Antonio Marinoni, 
C. P. Merlino, L. A. Passarelli, A. Pedrini, J. L. Russo, E. H. Wil- 
kins, Mary V. Young. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 
October-December, 1927 
ComPILED By J. E. SHAW 


Books 


Wirkins, E. H. The University of Chicago Manuscript of the 
“Genealogia deorum gentilium” of Boccaccio. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, s.d. xiii and 81 pp. 14 plates. (The MS. 
was written probably between 1377 and 1395, possibly as early 
as 1371. It contains the ‘“‘Vulgate’’ version of the Genealogia as 
it was in a lost autograph, before Boccaccio made the revised 
version as it is in the extant autograph, the Laurentian MS. LII, 
9. It belonged to Coluccio Salutati, and has marginal notes by 
him. The elaborate genealogical trees had already been described 
and explained by Prof. Wilkins in The Trees of the ‘‘Genealogia 
Deorum” of Boccaccio, Chicago, Caxton Club, 1923, and in MP, 
xxiii, 61-65, cf. [talica, ii, 71. The following chapter headings 
indicate the completeness of the work: The Genealogia deorum 
gentilium. The Greek quotations in the Genealogia. The trees 
of the Genealogia. The tables and indexes of the Genealogia. The 
contents of the Chicago manuscript. The making of the manu- 
script. The ruling. The work of the scribe. The red and blue 
initials. The foliated initials. The portrait of Boccaccio. The 
trees. The marginal book numeration. The table of rubrics. 
The text of the Genealogia. The Versus of Domenico di Silvestro. 
The alphabetical index. The date of the manuscript. The owner- 
ship of Coluccio Salutati. The late history of the manuscript.) 


MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


GRANDGENT, C. H. “Rime and Rhetoric in the Divine Comedy.” 
Extract from Mediaeval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle 
Loomis. Paris, Champion. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1927. (An examination of passages in which the rhyme 
seems to afford a means of appreciating the poet’s struggle with 
his medium. Numerous passages of this kind fall into the follow- 
ing classes: Cases of unusual accent on words; where double 
consonants have been reduced; Latinisms; rhyme words from 
non-Tuscan languages; words with unusual meanings; curious 


* This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Modern Language Journal (MLJ.), 
Modern Language Notes (MLN.), Modern Philology (MP.), Philological Quarterly 
(PQ.), Publications of the Modern Language Association (PMLA.), Romanic Review 
(RR.), Speculum (Spec.). Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general 
have also been excluded. If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish 
addenda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. 
Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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inflexions of verbs; unusual noun and adjective endings; awkward 

constructions; odd figures of speech. The resourcefulness of the 

poet, and his pertinacity in finding rhymes for the key-words he 
insists on.) 

. “Confessio Dantis.’”’ In Prunes and Prism, with other odds 
and ends. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 
161-182. (The rebukes of Virgil to Dante in Jmnf. iii, 70-81; 
xvii, 79-80; x, 16-21, are reproof of an irrational ‘‘tendency to 
jump to conclusions.”” The Commedia is ‘“‘a book of confession,” 
as the Vita Nuova and Convivio are books of ‘‘justification’”’ and 
“apology”: confession of faith and hope, but also of wrongdoing, 
as in Purg. xxxi, and in the indications of sinfulness in Purg. xii; 
xiii; xv; xxl, 6; xxvii, supported by passages of the Inferno. The 
reasonable method of reaching conclusions shown in Purg. xxix, 
31-56; Par. xiii, 112, 142, and iv, 124-132.) 

Hitt, M. A. “Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry.” PMLA, 
xlii, 845-861. (On pp. 850-853 are cited balanced passages in 
Chaucer derived from Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio’s Filostrato 


and Teseide.) 

JENTE, R. ‘Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde.”’ PMLA, xlii, 865- 
872. (Italian examples of the proverb on p. 872.) 

Rooke, M. “Libro del poema chiamato Citta di Vita composto da 
Matteo Palmieri fiorentino, transcribed from the Laurentian 
MS. xl, 53, and compared with the Magliabechian II, ii, 41. 
Part I: Books I-II, xv.’”’ Northampton, Mass., 1927. xxvi and 
241 pp. Smith College Studies in Modern Languages Nos.1-4. 
(The text of the Laurentian MS. for Books I and II, i-xv, with 
the variants of the Magliabechian, preceded by the “‘capitolo in 
praise of Matteo Palmieri by Leonardo Benci,” from the Lauren- 
tian MS. XL, 53; three letters to Palmieri by Leonardo Dati the - 
younger and one from Palmieri to him; the chapter headings for 
the whole Cittd di Vita; and a Preface giving a brief historyjof the 
work and of its fortuna, besides that of the picture illustrating 
the poem, attributed to Botticelli, but probably by Francesco 
Botticini, a description of the Laurentian MS. and a short dis- 
cussion of its relation to other MSS., remarks on the letters of 
L. Dati and on “Portraits of Matteo Palmieri.’”’ One plate: 
a diagram of hell from the Laur. MS.) 

Snyper, A. D. “Coleridge on Giordano Bruno.” MLN, xlii, 427- 
436. (Unpublished notes by Coleridge on Bruno, copied from a 
MS. in the British Museum, from the annotations to the first 
volume of Jacob Behmen’s Works, and from annotations to vol. ix 
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of references to Bruno in Coleridge’s published works.) 

Tone, L. “La lirica italiana d’oggi.”’ Italica iv, 89-93. (In this 
century there have been no poets equal to Carducci, D’Annunzio 
and Pascoli. These latter, however, had worthy followers, and 
there has been Ada Negri. Passing over dialectal poets and those 
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whom the writer calls “archeologi,” he groups the contemporary 
poets as “crepuscolari’—including ‘‘piccoli sentimentali ’’and 
“piccoli ironisti’’—‘‘coloristi,’ ‘‘futuristi,’’ ‘‘fiabeschi,’’ ‘‘lus- 
suriosi,” “‘frammentisti,’” and “‘lirici prosatori.’’ He thinks the 
period of transition, which has produced the above mentioned 
experimental kinds of poetry, is over, and we may now expect some 
greater national poetry which will be new, and not reactionary. 
He has named forty-eight contemporary poets. 

VAN Horne, J. ‘El Bernardo of Bernardo De Balbuena. A Study 
of the poem with particular attention to its relations to the epics 
of Boiardo and Ariosto and to its significance in the Spanish 
Renaissance.’’ University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
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lated a passage from Vida’s Art of Poetry, p. 150. Pp. 166-169 
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libellus; Bartholomeus Facius, De humane vite felicitate dialogus; 
Joannes Nesius, De moribus; Nicolaus Fulginatis, Opusculum 
de ideis; Oliverius Senenses, De deo et rerum naturalium principiis 
et summa beatitudine. Of these only that of Bartolommeo Fazio 
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REVIEWS 


GRANDGENT, CHARLES H. From Latin to Italian. An Historical 
Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of the Italian Language. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. vi, 191. $2.50. 
E questo il terzo volume che il prof. Grandgent dedica allo studio 

della lingua latina quale si venne foggiando nel tempo e nello spazio 

nel territorio dell’antico impero romano, e non si é abbastanza grati 
allillustre docente dell’ Harvard University dell’amore e dell’ 
interesse ch’egli mostra, anche fuori della scuola, al culto e alla 
diffusione di essa in America. Esso é bello e nitido nel formato; 
succoso, perspicuo e sicuro nel contenuto. Dopo il volume sul 

provenzale antico e quello sul latino volgare, ch’io ebbi l’onore di 

presentare agli studiosi italiani, ecco ora questo volume sull’ italiano, 

il quale, se non pud vantare, come gli altri due volumi, di essere il 

primo manuale sull’ argomento,! non si adorna meno di essi del pregio 

di una personale compilazione, lodevole per chiarezza di notizie e 

per sobrieta di esposizione. Per noi Italiani poi il volume possiede 

un pregio intrinseco, cioé quello di essere una grammatica dell’ar- 

moniosa lingua di Dante, a cui, sotto gli auspici del Grandgent e 

dei professori di lingua italiana nelle universita americane, é dedicata 

questa Rivista, diretta dal mio ottimo collega ed amico R. Altrocchi. 
All’ impostazione del libro del Grandgent ha contribuito in pari 
misura la conoscenza di tutte le questioni che riguardano lo svol- 


1 Contemporaneamente al libro del Grandgent é uscita in Italia una nuova edizione 
della classica grammatica del Meyer-Luebke, rifatta nell’ “Introduzione,” e nel 
“Consonantismo” dal Bartoli: Meyer-Luebke, Grammatica storica della lingua italiana 
e dei dialetti toscani, Nuova ediz. curata da M. Bartoli, Torino, 1927. Il Grandgent 
poté, a quanto si rileva dalla nota a p. 6, vedere la sola “‘Introduzione,” pubblicata a 
parte dal Bartoli col titolo: Italia Linguistica. 
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gimento del latino nella lingua italiana e nei dialetti italiani e la 
conoscenza della nostra storia letteraria. Se ne ha la prova nella sobria 
“‘Introduzione,’’ dove parla dei substrati etnici, dei dialetti, delle 
origini della nostra lingua letteraria con grande sicurezza e parsi- 
monia, che se sono sempre lodevoli in ogni libro sono al massimo grado 
lodevoli in questo libro, che deve servire da Vademecum ai giovani 
studenti delle universita. Pochissimi sono infatti i punti in cui si 
pud tentare qualche piccolo rilievo. A p. 4, invece di parlare di 
“razze fenicie’’ sarebbe stato meglio parlare di ‘“‘razze libiche- 
iberiche.’"? Pud sembrare eccessivo il cenno che si fa alla stessa pagina 
tutto dubbia la parentela fra i Veneti, del gruppo kentum, e i Messapi 
e gl’ Japigi, del gruppo satem.? Pit preciso dovrebbe essere il cenno 
a p. 5 sui paesi parlanti greco nell’Italia meridionale, dove, come si 
sa, i Greci occupano attualmente una zona all’estremita della penisola 
salentina (antico Bruzio). Noto poi a p. 6 ch’era utile tener conto 
delle osservazioni fatte dal Merlo in Jtalia Dialettale, I, pp. 21-22, 
circa le caratteristiche del dialetto veneto odierno, come pure, 
riguardo al corso, al gallurese, al sassarese, dei risultati a cui son 
giunti il Merlo in Jtalia Dialetiale, pp. 239-251 e il Bottiglioni, ib., 
II, pp. 156-210 e III, pp. 1-69.5 Ma prescindendo da queste piccole 
osservazioni che non intaccano menomamente il merito dell’ esposi- 
zione, |’“‘Introduzione” non avrebbe potuto essere né pil’ succosa, 
né pit! sobria, né pid precisa. 

Gli stessi pregi peculiari dello spirito severo del Grandgent si 
mostrano ancor meglio in seguito, nella trattazione della Fonologia 
e della Morfologia, dove le pit: astruse questioni o sono presentate in 
una maniera semplicemente informativa, o sono presentate con una 
nuova interpretazione che riesce sempre ad imporsi per l’acutezza 
delle vedute, e dove tutto é disposto senz’ ombra d’imitazione pedis- 
sequa dei lavori precedenti del Meyer-Luebke. Senza dubbio il 
criterio linguistico generale, a cui il Grandgent informa il suo lavoro, 
ch’é il neo-grammatico, non é, a nostro modo di vedere, atto a mos- 
trare i dialetti toscani, a cui la lingua letteraria attinse il suo maggior 
succo vitale, nel loro processo secolare di stratificazione, cioé non 
comé épyov, ma come évépyea. Meglio sarebbe valso a farci vedere in 
Toscana l’incontro e la sovrapposizione delle due correnti linguistiche, 
la pireneo-alpina e l’appennino-balcanica, il criterio neolinguistico, 
con cui il Bartoli ha conseguito dei risultati importanti, che ora ha 
raccolti nella nuova edizione della grammatica del Meyer-Luebke, 
nella parte del “‘Consonantismo”’ che riguarda le consonanti mediane, 


1 Per la bibliografia sull’argomento rimando all’articolo del Terracini, Osservazions 
sugli strati pin antichi della Toponomastica sarda. Estratto dagli Atti del Congresso 
archeologico sardo, Giugno, 1926, pubbl. a Reggio Emilia, 1927; v. anche G. Millardet, 
Etudes siciliennes. Dall’Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1924, pp. 713-757, 
specialmente pp. 718 e 757. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, XLVI (1926), p. 31 n. 

3 Molte cose osserverd su questo lavoro in un prossimo articolo intitolato: Ricerche 
dialettologiche sull’ Italia insulare, che uscira nel prossimo Fasc. dell’ Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano (Sez. Neol.). 
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p. 97 e sgg.! Ma al di sopra di questo dissenso di metodo linguistico, 
non c’é nulla nella trattazione del Grandgent in cui io non mi trovi 
in genere pienamente consentiente con lui. 

Dopo queste osservazioni d’indole generale, mi si permetta di 
fare ancora qualche piccola osservazione particolare. P. 14, §10,6: 
per vatténe & oggi in uso nel Napoletano e in Sicilia vatténne, vattinni, 
col rinforzamento consonantico esteso alla consonante dell ’ultima 
sillaba, su cui si sono foggiati jativenne, jativinni. P. 16, §15, p. 19, 
§18 e p. 21, §22: il Grandgent pare incerto fra l’ipotesi del Meyer- 
Luebke, del Parodi, ecc., che 1’% e |’% siciliani siano passati in ¢, 0 e 
poi in i, w e l’ipotesi del Bertoni che 1% e |’% siano rimasti intatti 
(v. Italia Dialettale, 11, pp. 267-268). P. 23, §25, 8: non tutti gli 
esempi di i per e e 7 sono d’origine siciliana, perché nimo é@ lucchese, 
racimolo & poco probabile sia meridionale, riccio viene da ericius. 
P. 26, §27, 1: lepre da lepratto, ecc., lievore d’influenza gallo-italica. 
P. 27, §27, 2: accanto ad ebbio c’é ebbio. P. 27, §27, 3 (cfr., p. 135, 
§171): per zo in Sicilia oggi c’é éu, iu e iv. J6 & della provincia di 
Messina. P. 38, §38, 4: molti esempi di e in a si devono all’azione 
dell’atonia: assemplo, asciolvere, ecc. sono come abreo, arede, ecc. 
Ancudine essere un imprestito gallo-italico: anktdna, anktzna. 
Allero da il lero come avorio da ivorio. P. 43, §46, 1: certisico da 
*cerusia? II lat. volg. ha cerursicus, cerusicus (Thesaurus Lingue 
Latine,a.v.) forse da *cerursia e *cerusia col suff.—sia d’idro pista, ecc. 
P. 49, §55: pit convincente della teoria del Meyer-Luebke per 
spiegare 1’i delle seconde persone de’verbi delle tre prime coniugazioni 
e dei pl. di terza decl. in-és é quella del Grandgent, precedentemente 
proposta in Mélanges Thomas, pp. 187-193. P. 51, §55, 4: alcuni 
nomi propri in-i potrebbero essere forme plurali. P. 53, §56, 2: 
colire sara di origine francese. P. 69, §83, 1: gomire, vomire sono di 
provenienza abruzzese: gumire (Finamore). In avvoltoio si sente 
avvolgere per le spire che questo uccello descrive in aria. P. 71, §87: 
alcuni esempi di K-in g- sono comuni ai dialetti meridionali: v. /talia 
Dialettale, 1, p. 241 e sgg. Per le consonanti mediane mi contento di 
rimandare alla nuova edizione della grammatica del Meyer-Luebke, 
rifatta interamente dal Bartoli; e v. quanto ho osservato sopra. 
Padiglione per paviglione pud essere d’influenza gallo-italica; cfr. 
kova e koga per keda e viceversa incoda per inéova ‘‘acciuga.” P. 98, 
§114. L’esito-mga per-gna & comune a tutti i dialetti centrali e 
meridionali. P. 99, §116: per dr in r, v. quara, quarino (pisano e 
lucchese). P. 104, 122: Lecce non da Alétium, ma da Lyciae (Secolo 
X) Lupiae, e vedi la discussione che se ne fa dal Battistini in Revue 
des Langues Romanes, III, 13-14. P. 109, §130: mungere per semplice 
assimilazione da mulgere; e cfr. il lunigiano mézar e ménzar. P. 109, 
§130: per amendue v. le forme da me citate in Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano, XVIII, p. 504, n. P. 119, §147: gua’ per guarda ecc. si spiega 


1 Vedi i principi neolinguistici nel volume del Bartoli stesso: IJmntroduzione alla 
neolinguistica, Ginevra, 1925, e, per la differenza fra il metodo neogrammatico e il 


neolinguistico, vedi specialmente p. 48 e sgg. 
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per abbreviazione enfatica, giusta quanto notd il Goidanich in 
Dittongazione romanza, p. 84. P. 155, §201 (cfr., p. 22, §24, 4; p. 25, 
$26, 2; p. 117, $140): inclino a credere col Meyer-Luebke che credei, 
credesti, ecc. siano forme deboli analogiche su amat, ecc. 

NuNzIo MACCARRONE 


Torino, Gennaio, 1928. 


A. MARINONI AND L. A. PASSARELLI. Simple Italian Lessons. New 
York, Holt and Company, 1927. $1.60. 


A fitting title for this review might be ‘‘A Grammar with a Soul’”’; 
for these lessons have life and character, and reveal a consciousness 
of the teacher’s art not usually achieved by grammarians. 

Imagine yourselves in an American classroom where a score of 
pupils are getting their first elements of the Italian language under 
the guidance of a sagacious and jovial native teacher, well versed 
not only in the language, history and customs of Italy, but of this 
country as well; thoroughly familiar, moreover, with the character 
and mentality of the American student and with all modern foreign 
language methods; and fully conscious of the forces that still militate 
in this country against the proper recognition of the importance of 
the study of Italian. Imagine, too, this teacher imbued with en- 
thusiasm for his subject and I believe you will have a correct under- 
standing and fair appreciation of these ‘“‘Lessons’’; which are not only 
novel and informative, but truly inspiring to both teachers and 
pupils. 

Of course you will not expect such a teacher to be overscrupulous 
in the presentation of grammatical doctrine; he is not primarily a 
philologist nor a grammarian, and will not be a pedant. You will 
not expect him to follow rigidly the same method every day and in 
all cases; he exacts a certain amount of freedom in the treatment of 
the various topics, and is not a slave to any method, not even his own. 
Nor will you expect him to measure his assignments with the rule, 
for he is ruled only by the nature and scope of his lessons and by the 
intelligence and capacity of his students. Such a teacher abhors 
scholastic methods, geometrical lessons and monotony in any form 
quite as much as his pupils. He is governed only by common sense 
and experience; and has only one aim: interest and results; only one 
measure: practicality; only one method: his resourcefulness. 

Thus, Simple Italian Lessons is intentionally not a grammar in 
the proper sense of the word; not a “‘first book’’ of the usual, super- 
ficial and one-sided type; and, above all, not an “Italiano senza 
Maestro.”’ Sui generis, it is ‘‘un’opera geniale ed artistica,’’ more 
suggestive than dictatorial in method. It does not attempt to do all 
the work for the lazy, stereotype kind of teacher, nor does it shackle 
the industrious, original teacher. A teacher indeed it does require, 
as nearly like the authors themselves as possible. 

The principal merit of the book, in my opinion, lies not in the 
scientific, but in the applied part: the exercises. These are remark- 
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ably well done, as to content and form. The readings, many of which 
are original, and the others well adapted, are informative and always 
strictly idiomatic in the elegance of their language. The English- 
Italian exercises are, I believe, the best set now at our disposal. They 
are sensible, well-connected and generally illustrative of some linguis- 
tic point. 

On the other hand, criticism may be directed against the doctrinal 
portion of the book. I find here the same ingenuity that characterizes 
the exercises: a judicious selection from a practical point of view of 
what is important for the beginner; a nice logical order, on the whole, 
and a fairly even distribution of well graded difficulties; and the same 
masterly fusion of grammatical doctrine with idiomatic application. 
Some topics are particularly well treated, if we always keep in mind 
the aim of the authors, which is simplicity and practicality: as, for 
instance, the question of the forms of address in Italian, the order 
of the unemphatic object pronouns, the difference between the past 
descriptive and the past absolute, and, largely, the uses of the sub- 
junctive. But the teacher examining this text with a view toward 
adopting it for class use, will soon discover a number of more or less 
serious defects which will make him hesitate in choosing it, especially 
if he is of the overconscientious, strictly methodical and somewhat 
mechanical type, who wishes his lessons to run along smoothly, 
systematically, and consistently throughout, and at the same time 
does not wish to lose valuable minutes making additions and emenda- 
tions in class. 

He will be struck first of all by the rapidity with which the authors 
advance and their apparent nonchalance in introducing and solving 
difficulties; by the irregularity in the length of the lessons, the un- 
systematic variety in the nature and form of the exercises, and the 
frequent anticipation in these exercises—especially toward the end 
of the book—of information given in subsequent lessons; finally, by 
the amount of grammatical science and linguistic experience not 
always consistently presupposed in the prospective pupil; all of which 
will make him wonder whether the text is not better adapted for 
college students with one or more foreign languages already at their 
command than for pupils of high school grade or without such back- 
ground. 

Then he will undoubtedly observe also a number of important 
lacunae, such as: the formation of the plural by masculine nouns 
ending in a; the use or not of the article with the possessive standing 
alone in the predicate; the rule for the case of an object personal 
pronoun which is the object of the causal fare when the following 
infinitive has itself an object (examples are abundantly supplied, but 
the explanation is lacking); and perhaps also some statement regard- 
ing the correct auxiliary to use with impersonal verbs and with the 
verbs potere, dovere and volere plus an infinitive. 

He will also notice perhaps a number of inaccurate or inadequate 
statements and explanations. For instance, in connection with the 
subject of apocopation; in connection with the comparison of adjec- 
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tives and the translation of the English word than; with regard to 
the subject of relative pronouns; regarding numerals, which are given 
in appendices, without proper exercises; and regarding the formation 
of the negative imperative singular, indicated casually by a note. 
He will probably not be satisfied either with the treatment of the 
“‘verbi servili,”’ modal auxiliaries, potere, dovere and volere, whose im- 
portant shades of meanings and wealth of idiomatic uses is not 
sufficiently brought out even for a beginners’ book. Nor will he be 
content, I am sure, with the utterly inadequate treatment of the 
important subject of pronunciation, in the introduction, in the body 
of the book and in the vocabulary. 

However, these and other minor defects should not shut our eyes 
to the great merits of the book, which in my opinion is essentially 
excellent already, and retouched here and there, as I hope it will be, 
along the lines suggested, will perhaps be the ideal First Italian Book 
we all have been waiting for, embodying the best pedagogical prin- 
ciples of today. I have purposely limited myself to questions of 
method; and, abstaining from listing here the emendations and 
additions I should like to make in detail to the authors themselves, 
if they allow me, I have preferred to dwell on the points that really 
characterize the book. And I like to end, as I began, with an en- 
thusiastic praise, as unstintingly given as it is deserved. Simple 
Italian Lessons is a singular little work of art, merely abbozzato, per- 
haps, as yet, but already an organic whole full of life and energy and 
intelligence. It is a grammar with a soul. 
ANGELO LIPARI 


Yale University 


GILBERT, ALLAN H. Dante’s Conception of Justice. Duke University 

Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1925. Pp. vii-181 and appendix 

48 pp. and index. $2.50. 

The purpose and plan of this book is most simply set forth by 
citing the author’s preface passim. 

“In his Ninth Epistle Dante spoke of himself as a man preaching 
justice, and in the Paradiso Beatrice said that he made frequent 
mention of living justice. Dante planned to include in the unfinished 
Convivio a treatise on justice. This volume is an attempt to explain 
Dante’s presentation of justice in the Divine Comedy. 

“The commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on the fifth book of the 
Ethics of Aristotle serves as a basis for discussion. This commentary 
and the text it explains form the chief systematic work on justice 
familiar to Dante. 

“The Commedia cannot be acceptable unless the punishments and 
rewards of which it treats are accepted as justly assigned. In the 
present work the penalties of purgatory are treated as parts of a 
connected allegory and distinguished in significance from those of 
hell. The chapter on the Paradiso shows how that part of the poem 
fits into Dante’s allegorical presentation of divine justice at work 
among living men.” 
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In the body of the work all citations are given in English. The 
originals, when in languages other than English, are given in full in 
the appendix. 

In the first two chapters the materials for Dante’s planned but 
unexecuted treatise on justice (Convivio |. 12), St. Thomas’ com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, Book I, and a medieval Latin version 
of the Ethics—for Dante could not read Greek—are presented. 
Quotations are also made from Dante’s De Monarchia and Convivio. 
If De Monarchia is concerned with justice among men, the Commedia 
deals with the relation of man to God. Offences against other men 
are really offences against the divine order. The author concludes 
that Dante’s unwritten treatise on justice would have been largely 
an adaptation of Aristotle and Aquinas to the unlearned readers for 
whom the Convivio was designed. Through Aquinas Dante was so 
familiar with Aristotle’s ideas of justice that he made use of them 
without direct consciousness of so doing. The ideas seemed to be 
his own. 

Chapter Three presents the whole Commedia as a poem of justice. 
The reader’s moral and artistic senses are not satisfied unless he 
accepts Dante’s penalties and rewards as entirely just. The author 
adds his interpretation to the often discussed allegory of the wolf of 
avarice (Inferno 1). May it not, he says, represent, not Dante’s 
personal vice but the avarice that filled all Italy and the known world 
with injustice bringing about war and confusion? Mankind is thus 
prevented from reaching its end of ‘‘actualizing continually the entire 
capacity of the possible intellect,’’ because government and society 
through avarice are unjust. But man need not despair, for God’s 
justice is active in the world and its punishments and rewards are 
visited upon living men. 

In the next three chapters the three parts of the Commedia are 
considered in detail. The Jnferno exhibits justice in the life of the 
wicked. In every circle the pains inflicted bear a real, not burlesque 
or fantastic, relation to the sinner’s vice. The Purgatorio exemplifies 
justice in human suffering. The sinner who makes his peace with 
God before death overtakes him does not escape all punishment. 
But he welcomes his suffering for it is purging him of sin and its 
duration is limited. Here again appropriateness or justice is the 
governing principle of penalties inflicted. 

In the Paradiso justice is displayed in the variation of human tal- 
ents. As pain isin accord with sin, so the satisfactions of heaven are 
allotted to the blessed in strict conformity with their degrees of virtue 
or talent. All are contented with their lot because contentment is 
one of the blessings of heaven and each knows that his place is justly 
assigned to him. In like manner, a just world is one in which every 
man performs the duties proper to him. 

So much for the content of the book. By way of comment the 
reviewer has the following to offer. Professor Gilbert has presented 
a very complete study of the Commedia from the point of view of 
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the appropriateness of penalty to sin, and of reward to virtue; in 
other words Justice. In this presentation the author has shown 
the probable source of Dante’s notions of justice and added some 
personal interpretations of various points in Dante’s allegory. 

After all, is not the scheme of fitness, or justice, perhaps the one 
feature of the poem that leaps at once to the eyes of the most casual 
reader? Certainly it is a feature that has been the subject of frequent 
comment. Professor Grandgent, in his edition of the Commedia 
constantly brings out this point in the ‘‘arguments” which he uses 
as an introduction to each canto. Grandgent also gives due but not 
detailed credit to Aristotle and Aquinas as sources of Dante’s views 
on many subjects. The reviewer, then, finds Dr. Gilbert’s book 
sound and interesting but not novel or epoch-making in Dante study. 

CHARLES E, YOUNG 


University of Iowa 
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NEWS NOTES* 


AT Home 


Two of our colleagues recently achieved their Doctorate: Camillo P. Merlino, 
A.B. Harvard, 1924, A.M. 1925, at Harvard, with a thesis entitled: ‘The Neo-Latin 
Studies of Mario Equicola”; and D. P. Rotunda, A.B. Cornell, 1918, A.M. Ohio 
State, 1923, at the University of California, with a thesis on “The Italian Novelle and 
Their Relations to Kindred Types of Literature in Spanish up to 1615.” 

The Yale Italian Society will offer five lectures this spring in its fourth annual 
series: Feb. 29, “Poetry, Painters and Plots,” by Professor Berdan; March 7, *‘The 
Humanists,” by Professor Hendrickson; March 14, ‘‘The Italian Epic of the Renais- 
sance,” by Professor Altrocchi; March 21, ‘Machiavelli Then and Now,” bv J:ofessor 
Lipari; March 29, “Renaissance Music: The Lute and Organ,” by Signor Elio Gian- 
turco, Visiting Professor of Italian in Columbia University. 

Professor Vito G. Toglia reports very prosperous classes at Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor Michele Renzulli of Temple University, Philadelphia, who published last 
year Dante nella letteratura inglese, Florence, ‘‘La Via,” has just completed an English 
translation of I] mare ela vela by Clarice Tartufari. 

The fact that the Department of Modern Languages at Tufts College has now 
been divided into two departments, one of them of Romance Languages, has had the 
effect of enhancing the study of Italian, which henceforth will be offered consecutively 
for two years. 

Italian has been taught at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, for more than 
— years, reports Professor August Odebrecht. Thirty-one beginners registered 
this year. 

Professor George La Piana, of the Department of History at Harvard, has just 
published a book: Foreign Groups in Rome during the First Centuries of the Empire, 
Harvard University Press. 

Professor H. D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, who recently 
returned from Italy, reports a much larger class than usual in his Elementary course. 
He will offer an advanced course next year on “Italian Literature up to 1300.” 

Mrs. May M. Sweet, of Cleveland, Ohio, has translated Da Verona’s La donna che 
inventé l’amore, which will be published this spring by Dutton. 

The anniversary of Foscolo’s death was celebrated in December at Smith College 
with readings by Miss Vezzetti and Miss Rooke. 

The Circolo Italiano di Boston, founded twenty-eight years ago by Professor 
Geddes, who still directs its lively activities, recently offered two literary lectures: 
“In cerca di orme letterarie,’’ by Rudolph Altrocchi, on Jan. 10; and “Figure di donne 
nella Divina Commedia,” by R. H. Pfeiffer, of Harvard. It also offered a series of 
“‘Conversazioni Italiane,’’ by Mr. G. G. Chiera. 

Last December Brown University created a Circolo Italiano, which is enjoying 
a prosperous infancy, and is soon to present a play. 

The January number of The Modern Languages Forum contains the usual interest- 
ing “Quarterly Italian Book-Letter” by Dr. H. H. Vaughan, of the University of 
California. 

From England we recently received a monograph entitled: Leopardi and Words- 
worth by Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. It is the Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
Academy, 1927, published by the Oxford University Press. 

The January number of Bulletin and Italiana, issued by the Italy America Society, 
contains among other interesting items, announcements of the summer courses at 
the University of Perugia and of the Book Fair to be held in Florence this spring. 

H. E. Nobile Giacomo De Martino, Royal Italian Ambassador, visited Boston 
on February 4 and 5, and, among other celebrations, was entertained at luncheon 
by the Circolo Italiano of Harvard. 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending them promptly and abundantly all news about new 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, publications and other professional activities. 
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The December Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association contains 
interesting reports on Italian books by the Librarian, Professor James Geddes. 

The “Italian Historical Society”’ of Columbia University gave, through January 
and February, three lectures on Modern Italy at the Casa Italiana. 

The Circolo Italiano of Boston University is giving entertainments to raise money 
for a Traveling Fellowship to Italy. 

Luigi Chiarelli’s La Maschera e il volto, which is usually called the first of the 
“Grotesques,” was recently given in English at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago. 

Esperia is the name of a new Italian-American magazine elegantly edited by 
Mr. Mario Conti at Boston. 

Tito Schipa, the well known tenor, recently offered medals to the four students 
who most distinguished themselves in Italian studies at Bourbonnais College, Illinois. 

The Circolo di Coltura Dante Alighieri of East Cambridge, Mass., founded a 
few months ago, largely through the efforts of the Rev. Paolino Falcini, now its Presi- 
dent, awarded honorary membership to Professors Grandgent, Geddes and Altrocchi. 

Professors Seneca and Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, are very 
active in promoting the study of Italian in the secondary schools of Philadelphia. 

On Feb. 28 Countess Lisi Cipriani, of Chicago, lectured to the Circolo Italiano 
of the University of Illinois. 

The famous Canal Library, which was to be given by a Chicago lady to the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, was not allowed to leave Italy. It was purchased by 
the Italian government for Lire 250,000. 

Dr. Leopoldo Vaccaro delivered a lecture in Philadelphia, entitled: ‘Leonardo 
da Vinci precursore della medicina moderna.” 

The Association of American Colleges issued a very interesting November Bulletin, 
with articles of a general, pedagogical nature. 

An article on Psychological Testing in a Women’s College, by Margaret R. Davidson 
and Andrew H. MacPhail, was published in The Personnel Journal for December. 

Professor Edwin B. Davis, of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., kindly 
reports that this year for the first time Italian was made available for freshmen, that 
there are two elementary sections, and that a survey course is planned for next year. 

We gladly received from the American Council on Education, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., American Universities and Colleges, edited by David Allan Robert- 
son, New York, Scribner’s. It is a volume of almost nine hundred pages containing 
abundant information on all institutions of higher education. 

Italica has just received and is very grateful for: The Theory of Imagination in 
Classical and Mediaeval Thought by Murray Wright Bundy, Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press. This Vol. XII of the University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture contains 289 pages and looks like a splendid piece of work. Of particular interest 
is a chapter given to Dante. 

The Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, November, 1927, has an 
article by Professor Joseph Tamborra, A.M., University of Chicago, 1927, on: Why 
the Italian Language should be Taught in the Colleges and Universities of our Country. 

: a teaching for nearly 60 years Professor Charles E. Fay, of Tufts College, has 


John Mario Barra received his A.M. at the mid-winter convocation of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Professor Eleanor J. Pellet is giving first and second year Italian at Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Librarians are calling our attention to the Union List of Serials in the Libraries 
of the United States and Canada, a very notable and convenient bibliographical source. 
he it any journal or volume can be at once located by scholars with a minimum of 
abor. 

Professor P. M. Riccio kindly reports that the Casa Italiana is rapidly becoming, 
as expected, the center of Italian studies as well as of Italian activities at Columbia and 
Barnard. It already has “the most complete collection of modern Italian literature in 
the United States.” 

Dr. Hilda Norman, of the University of Chicago, formerly Assistant Editor of 
Italica and teacher of Italian (she has now, alas, deviated into French!) will spend the 
spring and summer quarters in Europe. 
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The Committee of American librarians provided by the Carnegie Foundation to 
compile the new catalogue of the Vatican Library consists of William Warner, of the 
University of Michigan, James Hanson, of the University of Chicago and Charles 
Martel, of the Congressional Library. 

Teachers of Italian residing in or near New York have had the privilege of seeing 
Pietro Cossa’s Nerone given in one of the Italian theatres. 

Professor J. L. Russo, of the University of Wisconsin, has just returned from Italy, 
where he spent six months. He reports a registration of 170 students in Italian courses, 
with two sections of beginners, four sections of second semester students, three in 
second year Italian and two graduate courses. 

On March 3 the Italian Teachers Association of New York gave its Third Italian 
Festa on Riverside Drive. 

News from Vassar: Professor Bruno Roselli is absent this year; Dr. Gabriella 
Bosana has been promoted to an Associate Professorship; a book by Arnaldo Fraccaroli 
entitled: New York, ciclone di genti, includes a chapter on Vassar and its Italian courses, 
under the title: “Come si fabbrica un ’Americana!’’ The third of the Hall plays is soon 
to be given and will present pictures of the Renaissance illustrating Lorenzo de Medici 
and his Florence. 

At the University of Michigan things Italian are prosperous, especially the 
Circolo Italiano, as Mr. Antonio Napoli kindly reports. 

The New American is an Italian-American magazine, handsome, dignified and 
illustrated, edited by Edward Corsi and Alexander Bevilacqua, and published by The 
Italian Monthly Co., 27 Cleveland Place, New York. In the December number we 
find A Chat with Pirandello by Edward Corsi; in the January number other literary 
articles: The Humor of Dante, by Dr. James J. Walsh and The New Poetic Drama by 
Silvio d’Amico. 

Professor E. C. Branchi, of the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
will teach again next summer at the University of Perugia. 

Professor J. W. Fosa, of Pennsylvania State College, sends us a program of lectures 
offered by the School of Liberal Arts, all dealing with Italian subjects. They in- 
clude: Feb. 14, Dr. Robert E. Denglar, “Italy before the Romans’’; Feb. 28, Professor 
J. W. Fosa, “Some aspects of Italian Literature”; March 13, Professor J. H. Frezzell, 
“Dialect Readings’; March 27, Professor R. W. Grant, “Italian Music and its De- 
velopments.” 

Professor J. L. Battista, of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., reports forty 
students taking Italian and three courses, including Dante and Contemporary 
Literature. 

Mens Italica is the name of a new “Monthly Review of Italian Culture,” edited 
by Vito Losacco of Chicago. 

We hear that Sister M. Reynalde, of St. Mary’s Convent, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
is working on a study entitled: ‘‘Dante and American Life.” 

Rudolph Altrocchi, of Brown University, has accepted a call to the University 
of California as Professor and Chairman of the Department of Italian. His new work 
will begin next August. 

Professor Alfonso de Salvio, A.B. Trinity, 99: A.M.Harvard ’03, Ph.D. 04, of 
Northwestern University, has just accepted the professorship of Italian at Brown 
University. 

From ITALY 

Sadly we report the death which occurred last January of two men important in 
Italian literature: Pompeo Molmenti, born in Venice in 1852 and particularly famous 
for his books, charming and scholarly, on Venice; and Augusto Novelli, the writer of 
delightful Florentine comedies. 

During May several plays will be presented in the Roman Theatre of Taormina, 
beginning with Corradini’s Giulio Cesare. 

The tomb of Dante at Ravenna is being adequately restored. os 

A sculptor, Mr. Lazzerini, is working on a large monument to Petrarch, which is 
to be erected at Arezzo. 

La Unione Italo-Americana was recently founded at Naples by Madame Fanny 
Zampini Salazar, whose inaugural address, now printed, was gratefully pores 
Italica. It is hoped that members of the A.A.T.I. who happen to be in Naples 
call at the headquarters of this society at 10 Via S. Teresa a Chiaia. 
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It is noised about that Gabriele D’Annunzio has recently been seriously ill. Latest 
reports announce, however, his complete recovery and renewed activity. The Pope, 
in a recent speech, discreetly condemned the “superman immorality of this author,” 
whose works are, of course, still on the Index. Nevertheless, his plays are being 
revived in Italy with great popular success, especially La figlia di Iorio and Francesca 
da Rimini. 

We hear that the “Opera Cardinal Ferrari” is going to promote the publication 
of a “Raccolta di Testi Cristiani,” under the general guidance of Guido Manacorda, 
of the University of Florence. 

Vicenza is preparing to commemorate worthily the birth of Giacomo Zanella, 
famous as a poet and as the teacher of Fogazzaro. 

Newspapers report that H. E. Pietro Fedele, Minister of Public Instruction, has 
made arrangements with Ettore Leopardi, podesta of Recanati and of the family of 
Giacomo Leopardi, to have the great poet’s remains transferred from their shabby 
—_ at Fuorigrotta, not far from Virgil’s supposed grave, to the Cemetery 
of Naples. 

Pietro Vallardi, noted Milanese publisher, died last November. 

The Lettura for November contained an article on Grazia Deledda by M. Mundula; 
in the December number we find two popularly literary articles: E. Checchi, L’*‘Ar- 
naldo da Brescia’”’ e Felice Le Monnier, and O. Mazzoni, L’anima della Duse. 

Under the auspices of the Accademia della Crusca a volume of Studi di filologia 
ttaliana has just been published by Sansoni. It contains a preface by Professor Rajna 
and critical studies by Professors Vandelli and Barbi on the authenticity of the 
“‘Zibaldone magliabecchiano”’ by Boccaccio. This book is reviewed by Angiolo Orvieto 
in the Marzocco of Feb. 5. Professor Barbi promises to give us soon a critical edition 
of Sacchetti’s tales. 

Italica gratefully received from Mr. H. Nelson Gay, American historian of the 
Risorgimento, a copy of his Strenuous Italy, just published by Houghton Mifflin, in 
which he describes and appraises Italy under the Fascistic regime. 

One may find many items of literary news in the Fiera letteraria, published weekly 
in Milan. Recent numbers contained a lively polemic by Chiarelli, Bragaglia and 
Gordon Craig on ways and means of an Art Theatre to be founded in Milan. 

A translation of Shelley’s Epipsychidion appears posthumously in the Nuova 
—— of January 1. There is also an article by Francesco Flora on Leopardi e 
“Aspasia.’ 

Italian papers report the death in Milan of Virgilio Talli, one of the greatest of 
Italian actors. Last year he published through Treves his Memorie di Teatro. 

A series of masterpieces from Latin Literature, translated into Italian, has been 
launched in Italy under the direction of Ettore Romagnoli, who has just brought out 
the first volume containing Horace’s Satires. 

Frate Francesco is the name of a new periodical issued by Franciscans." 

The Marzocco of Feb. 12 reports a study of interest to Dante scholars by A. 
Roviglio, appearing in the Annuario del R. Istituto Tecnico “A. Zanon” di Udine. 
In this article the author presents, it seems, a new interpretation of “le tre fiere.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is only open to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, is 
open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of Italian; Life member- 
ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Angelo Lipari, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, in March, June, 
September and December. Communications, contributions, News Notes, suggestions, 
advertisements, etc., should be addressed to Editors of Jtalica, Marston Hall, Brown 
University, Providence R. I. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of /talica should also com- 
municate at once with the Editors. 
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There’s a Story behind these 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


HE story of years of research and controlled experimenta- 
I tion by two of America’s leading educators. Their object 
was to put the teaching of Arithmetic on a thoroughly 
scientific basis—to determine the causes of common errors and 
the best means to prevent them, to prove by actual trial what 
methods were most effective, to distribute drill in terms of diffi- 
culty, to provide for individual differences, to make problems 
more valuable and more interesting, and to develop a technique 
for solving them. How they succeeded in all this is too long to 
be told in one chapter. For further information about this com- 
plete new series write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street San Francisco 


The Luxurious Route to 


Italy ana the Continent 


The result of over 85 years of service to a 
discriminating public 


ROMA DUILIO 
the “Roman Splendor Ships” 


The refined, homelike 


COLOMBO 


Largest cabin ship to the Mediterranean. Comfort 
and excellent cuisine at moderate rates. 


For Sailings and Information apply to 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE 
ITALIANA 


Corp. 


1 State St. 
NEW YORK 


or to Local Tourist 
Agents 
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Prunes and Prism 


By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


Genial observation of life, an inexhaustible 
fund of good stories, and a mellowed style 
long ago put Mr. Grandgent in the tradition 
of the great English essayists. That he 
talks, in this volume, of cruising in 1924, of 
myths, of windows, of infinity, of batrach- 
oerpatomachia, is quite immaterial; for 
the reader quickly surrenders to his merry 
twinkle and is eager to hear him on any 
topic. Everyone who takes delight in the 
comparatively neglected art of the essayist 
will find this book a sunny road to the coun- 
tries of the mind. $2.50 a copy at all book- 


shops. 
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ITALIAN LESSONS 
AND READINGS 


By CHARLES Upson CLARK 


Former Director of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome 


A beginner’s book, designed to give command of modern 
idiomatic Italian in the shortest time compatible with 
thorough work. Brief and very clear treatment of 
grammar; numerous exercises; interesting reading selec- 
tions from modern sources; and a vocabulary carefully 
chosen to meet the needs of both the person who wishes 
to make immediate practical use of Italian and the stu- 
dent of Italian literature. 


Cloth. xxxiv+398 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Royal University for Foreigners in Perugia 
Study Tour in Italy 
(60 days in Italy and 20 traveling, only for $600) 


Dr. E. C. Branchi of the College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., and Professor in the Royal University of Perugia, will 
direct the tour. Chaperone, Mrs. E. C. Branchi. The group sails 
from New York City for Perugia through Paris on June 22 and 
leaves Perugia for the return trip August 30. The total cost from 
and back to New York City is $600—including steamer fares (tourist 
cabin) ; railroad fares through France and Switzerland; room and 
meals at Paris; room and board at Perugia; admission to museum 
and art galleries; sight seeing to Florence and Assisi. Do not in- 
clude personal expenses. 

Those desiring to join the Jtalian Study Tour should enroll at 
an early date so that all necessary arrangements may be made in 
time. The receipt of reservation fee of $75 will constitute enroll- 
ment. Balance, $525, due May 15. 

Address all communications and make all checks payable to: 


PROF. E. C. BRANCHI, P. O. Box 343, Williamsburg, Va. 


To Students of Italian 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature, College of the City of New York 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This 
Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, 
the rules clear and sufficient and the examples and illustrations well 
chosen. With the help of this book the student will master in a short 
time the essentials of the Italian Language. 

Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire a deeper 
knowledge of the Italian Language. 

These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high 
schools of the country. 

Handbook of the American Citizen. Complete text in Italian and English. _ 


Melzi, B., New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 

A. de R. Lysle—New Modern English-Italian and Italian-English 

Dictionary. Two volumes, cloth, 3050 pages.......csccccessceces $6.50 
E. Bertini—Italian Companion and Interpreter. Cloth................. $1.00 
English-Italian Comparative Idioms, 4500 familiar phrases and sen- 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


cAre you recommending? 


Hoare: ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
Second Edition, 1925. 4to. go06 pages. $14.00. 


Hoare: A SHORT ITALIAN DICTIONARY 


Vol. I (Italian-English) 12mo. 443 pages. 3.50d 
Vol. II (English-Italian) 12mo. 421 pages. 3.50d 
Vols. I and II bound together. 12mo. 864 pages. 7.25d 


“For ten years Mr. Hoare’s has been unquestionably the best of our 
Italian-English dictionaries.” 
Attroccui in Modern Philology. 


“It is surely the most genial and absorbing dictionary since Cotgrave’s 
French and English ‘bundle of words, his ‘verball creature, of 1611.” 


Morris BisHop in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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American Agents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York City 


student. . 


should be moved to say, ‘Mi piace l’italiano. 


Among the institutions already using Marinoni and Passa- 
relli are Yale, New York University, the University of 


Pennsylvania 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Avenue 


Why Study Italian? 


“A delightful answer to the question,’ 
fessor Meta Helen Miller, of the North Carolina College for 
Women, in the January Modern Language Journal, is 


Simple Italian Lessons 


By ANTONIO Marinoni and L. A. PASSARELLI 


Miss Miller says further: “The book is what it purports to 
be, a simple grammar that will engage the interest of the 


’ 


according to Pro- 


. The student who completes this course 


and Western Reserve. 


New York City 


GOWNS - HOODS - CAPS 


conferred by American Universities 


Selective Materials—Accuracy in Detail 
Superior Workmanship—Reasonable Prices 


An old, reliable firm, established 


for all degrees 


in 1832 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


College Department 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 
Edited by 


Joun R. PH.D. MICHELE Fiurppis, A.M. 
University of Michigan University of Michigan 


A collection of modern Italian stories by such highly esteemed 


authors as Guelfo Civinini, Matilde Serao, Luigi Pirandello, 
Luciano Ziccoli, etc. Suited to first-year courses. Supple- 
mented by notes and vocabulary. This is one of the volumes 
in The Century Modern Language Series, of which Kenneth 
McKenzie, Ph.D., of Princeton, is the General Editor. 


I2mo, 109+-83. Price $1.35 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CENTURY 


CLASSIC AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 
GENERAL LITERATURE DICTIONARIES 
IN FRENCH 
BOOKS FOR THE STUDY 
OF ALL LANGUAGES 
AND GERMAN FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
W. B. DUMAS & CO. 
Italian Foreign Book Shop Libri 
Books 120 Tremont Street Italiani 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Books from the 
Yale University Press 


The Divine Comedy 
Translated by HENRY JOHNSON 


A line-for-line translation with unusual fidelity 
to word and spirit and nature of metrical 
vehicle. Price $3.00 


Dante 
By Henry DwiGcut SEDGWICK 


The volume deals with Dante as a poet and a 
believer in eternal righteousness. It will serve 
as a valuable introduction for anyone seeking a 
more intimate knowledge of Dante’s spirit. 
Price $2.00 


Italian Primitives at Yale University 
By RICHARD OFFNER 


In addition to 89 full page illustrations, the book 
contains a scholarly discussion of early Italian 
painting by one of the leading authorities in the 
country. Price $12.00 


Heirs of Old Venice 
By GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 


The book is a history, but an animated current 
history, revealing the minds and hearts of the 
modern Venetians. Price $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 
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Announcing 
the new 
es SS. Conte Grande 
(The Fourth Count) 


HE latest addition to the Lloyd Sabaudo’s 
T modern fleet of fast pleasure liners sailing be- 
tween NEW YORK and GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES ‘and GENOA. Oe 


Newest and one of the most luxurious steamers in 
the world, the CONTE GRANDE is the last word 
in ocean-going magnificence and offers additional re- 
finements to satisfy the discriminating tastes of that 
exclusive clientele which has learned to accept Lloyd 
Sabaudo service as the highest standard of Trans- 
Atlantic travel comfort. 


Of 26,000 tons register, the CONTE GRANDE is 
sister ship to that aristocrat of the ocean, the CONTE 
BIANCAMANO, and is the fourth fast modern 
pleasure liner built and placed in Lloyd Sabauda serv- 
ice between New York and Italy since,1922. The 
CONTE GRANDE has a number of added features 
including the longest indoor swimming pool of any 
liner. afloat. 

An innovation in engine construction also gives the 
CONTE GRANDE added speed and absolute absence 
of vibration. 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
3 State Street, New York | 


Heath's Modern Language Series 


Keep Your Class Alert 


Heath’s Modern Language Wall 
Charts hold attention and 


accompanied by images are recalled much more readily 
than words presented without images. That is why wall 
charts have found-a place in the progressive class, taught 
by teacher. 

Heath's ‘Médern Wall Charts present the topics 

that ‘are’ fecognized “to essential for an elementary 

vocabulary diilland: eonyersationcourse. They are ar- 

tistic in egnvenient to handle, and reasonable 


Russo's Italian Grammar, another successful 
new Heath book, contains facsimiles of Heath’s Modern 
Language Wall Geert as a basis for additional Direct- 


Method 


HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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